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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

¥¥¥ 

[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department.] 



Deab Editor: May I ask the privilege of talking a few minutes on a subject 
which has called forth a series of remonstrances from nurses from all parts of the 
country? Despite this, I feel that I can give still another point of view, which 
may help some hesitating and uncertain individual, and although I argue from my 
point of view, I do not claim any greater advantages than could be obtained 
through other reliable companies, and yet I do claim that an investment in 
this particular insurance bond is a wise one for any nurse who looks forward to 
the proverbial " rainy day." 

In the article, " Prophylaxis of Poverty," published in the October number of 
The Amebican Jouenal of Nubsing, the statement in regard to insurance invest- 
ments is so far wide of the mark, as I understand them, that I feel in duty bound 
to defend my judgment in making this investment by telling just what I am 
offered in a contract which I hold with an insurance company. 

This contract is as follows: A guaranteed four per cent, compound interest 
investment bond for two thousand dollars, calling for an annual deposit of one 
hundred and thirty dollars, increasing in value during its accumulation of twenty 
years to approximately four thousand dollars. 

Just stop a moment here, before we pass on to the other strong points in favor 
of this insurance bond, and let me compare it with a savings-bank investment. 

One hundred and thirty dollars deposited annually in a savings-bank for 
twenty years at four per cent, compound interest would yield four thousand 
and twenty-five dollars and ninety-seven cents, a trifle more, in twenty years, than 
the insurance investment, but with this point in favor of the latter, — that four 
per cent, compound interest is guaranteed in the insurance investment until its 
maturity, while in the savings-bank investment nothing is guaranteed, the banks 
reserving the right to change the rate of interest at will. And, as a matter of 
fact, not five per cent, of all the savings-banks doing business to-day pay as 
high a rate of interest as four per cent. Those who did this in former years are 
not doing so now, and the general tendency of the banks is towards the con- 
tinuance of this reduction of interest rates. 

So far the insurance investment has stood the test well, and refutes the state- 
ment that the insurance companies do not pay interest because their extravagant 
methods of conducting their business will not admit it. And just here I must 
add that since reading the article, "Prophylaxis of Poverty," I have inquired 
closely into the financial workings of the insurance company which has issued my 
bond, and I find that instead of their home-office building being an expense to its 
insured members to maintain, it yields an annual profit from its rentals of over 
five per cent, on the actual cost of the property. And I also find that, while 
general agents may be employed by some insurance companies, the company 
mentioned abolished the system of employing such men some years ago, and the 
money thus saved is now apportioned to dividends. 
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Let us now consider the especially attractive features of the insurance invest- 
ment which are not found in the other investment under comparison, and which 
are, therefore, peculiar to itself. 

Should death occur after I have deposited one hundred and thirty dollars 
yearly in a savings-bank for five years, my heirs would receive just seven hundred 
and thirty- two dollars and twenty- nine cents. And should death occur after I 
have deposited this same amount yearly for five years in an insurance bond, my 
heirs would receive two thousand dollars. 

Should I (or any woman holding a like contract) find that after holding 
this investment for five years I am unable to continue my work, and there- 
fore unable to continue my yearly deposit on the insurance investment, I can avail 
myself of a fifteen-year extension time, during which time the insurance bond 
for two thousand dollars is good for its face amount without further deposits. 

For illustration: In five years I have deposited six hundred and fifty dollars. 
I discontinue these deposits for reasons named above, and for this sum of six 
hundred and fifty dollars I am protected for fifteen years, and should death occur 
before the expiration of this fifteen years, by the terms of the bond " it is guaran- 
teed that my heirs shall receive the full two thousand dollars." 

This extension period makes the insurance bond, in the event of non-payment 
of deposits, automatically non-forfeitable, thereby dispelling the old-time preju- 
dice against insurance, for it makes the loss of one's money an impossibility. 

Then again, another feature peculiar to this insurance investment (and 
peculiar to the particular company which issued the contract which I hold) is its 
incontestability from date of issue. Every claim is paid without regard to 
cause of death. In short, the bond is sold with absolutely no restrictions. It is 
as though you buy an article to be delivered at a certain time, without regard 
to any conditions at that time. It is simply to be delivered. 

And I must not forget to mention the loan benefits incorporated in this 
insurance bond. After the second year one can borrow of tne company amounts 
that will nearly equal the deposits made, paying at one's convenience, or allowing 
it to stand and be deducted from the entire cash value of the bond at its 
maturity. This is a most important privilege, and again does away with an 
old-time prejudice against insurance, — that it ties up one's money. 

The cooperative bank undoubtedly meets the needs of a certain class of wage- 
earners. But its principles and methods of doing business are so entirely outside 
of the range of the two investments under discussion, that there would be no 
point in drawing a comparison. Therefore we will pass this institution by, 
acknowledging it to be a necessity in some cases, and very helpful in many, but 
so limited in its benefits that it cannot enter into competition with investments 
which embrace protection from every stand-point. 

In conclusion let me say that I have found nothing in the line of investment 
that is so many-sided in its protection as this insurance bond, and allow me to 
again enumerate the benefits which it offers. 

Guaranteed four per cent, compound interest for twenty years, with the privi- 
lege of loans and extension period in the event of non-payment of deposits, a 
positive assurance that my money is safe, that I am protected in a way that I 
cannot be through any other source, and should death overtake me I have paid 
my debt of gratitude to those left behind. 

These facts are enough to recommend the investment to every nurse in the 
profession. And if, as suggested in the article, " Prophylaxis of Poverty," they 
cannot see the positive points in its favor, I should be glad to furnish more 
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information in detail, either through the pages of The American Journal of 
Nursing or by letter. 

Clara D. Notes, 
Superintendent St. Luke's Hospital, New Bedford, Mass. 



Dear Editor: I was interested in reading in the " Notes from the Medical 
Journals" in your last number Dr. Waldo's remark that the kind of treatment 
for eczema was not of so much importance as the firm, regular application of the 
dressing. I have so often been impressed with this in my work, and feel it to be 
one of the great satisfactions of a nurse's work as compared with a doctor's — 
he can only tell what to do; he can rarely, himself, find time to do the things, 
but the nurse can actually do them, thus getting the results and helping the 
doctor to get them. I have been especially struck with this in the treatment 
of the eczema of the scalp that one sees so often in dirty and poorly nourished 
children. 

It looks so very disgusting, with the large scabs, often covering the whole 
head of the child, but there is nothing I have more satisfactory results with. 
In district work connected with a large dispensary, our physicians' treatment is 
to cut the hair as closely as possible, and cover the surface affected with a thick 
poultice of vaseline or of oil-soaked cotton to soften the scabs. I do not try to 
wash the head at first, but at the second dressing, when the crust is loosened, 1 
scour the head well with tincture of green soap and water, clip the hair still 
closer, and apply a dressing of salicylic ointment on old linen or gauze. The 
strength usually ordered is ten per cent. The dressing is firmly fastened. This 
is repeated every day, and these cases heal rapidly; several days or a week 
show the scalp almost perfectly clean. I often notice, with similar cases, how 
much less well they do, or how not at all well, if the dispensary simply gives the 
mother a jar of ointment with direction for using it. She does not know how to 
proceed with thoroughness, her only idea being, usually, to rub some in at night. 
It is in all these things that a district nurse can be so useful. I always try to 
teach the mother all I can, yet I am not willing to let her actually do such work 
as belongs to the nurse, unless she is unusually competent, for I think it is our 
part to do the things while we are there. Some district nurses, I think, get into 
the way of managing their work too much as the doctor must do, — that is, giving 
advice and instruction, and going from one case to another, expecting the people 
actually to do many of the little nursing details themselves, with the result that 
the patients do not do so well. Take even so simple a matter as applying a 
poultice. Do not think I am lacking in ethics in telling the following incident. 
I one day accidentally got into the rooms of a family where there was a sick 
child. The doctor had ordered a poultice, and I found the father, mother, and 
three neighbors all in a frenzy making the most grotesque and lumpy affair, 
which they had no idea how to apply. I at once took a hand, made a nice 
poultice, and applied it snugly. The people were overcome with joy and gratitude, 
and the mother said, " A nurse was here, but she did not show us how : she only 
said to make a poultice." Rather surprised, I asked, "Did she do anything?" 
" Oh, yes, she measured the heat with a little glass, and said he was very sick." 
Now this seems to me another instance showing that it is not of so much im- 
portance what is ordered, as that the thing should be properly done, and the 
work of the nurse is to do it. 

To return to the eczema cases, we find that there is a wide-spread supersti- 
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tion among our people, especially the Italians, that these cases will get sick if 
the skin is healed, the idea being that the sickness will only change its locality, 
and if driven away from the scalp, will enter the child's brain. 

It seems to me that all these folk-lore beliefs have a basis of common-sense 
somewhere, and that in this one we find a dim conception of what we know to be 
the truth, namely, that there is a general condition of impoverishment. I find 
it overcomes this superstition effectually to explain that they must also have 
some strengthening medicine " to drink" at the same time. We always send 
such cases to a doctor for a tonic, even if the eczema is not sufficiently important 
for his inspection. 

An Interested Reader. 



Dear Editor: In October I received my first copy of your Journal. I was 
glad indeed to see that nurses were called upon to give practical points on 
nursing, and trust that many will avail themselves of the privilege. The for- 
mula for a refreshing and stimulating bath I have copied in my little book of 
prescriptions. The ice-pick mentioned by special nurse as her " inseparable" is 
also worthy of noting. I have secured one for myself. 

In the November number a " Graduate" calls our attention to the " Enter- 
prise" ice-shaver. That contrivance is too heavy for us to carry in our telescope. 
It shaves the ice too finely for ice caps, etc. It also requires a solid block of ice 
to shave from. And we cannot always get just what we want or even should have. 

I now will add a point which I hope is worth remembering. 

What do you put soiled dressings into? I used to put them in an old basin 
or slop-jar, then have them all to gather out with my hands to burn. 

Have learned a new way, not my own idea, but from another nurse: Take 
two sheets of newspaper, fold in half, pin across bottom and up the side. Now 
you have a strong bag. Dressings can be dropped into it and all burned. I use 
the same in phthisis cases for the old muslin squares used to expectorate in, 
as often these cases reach the stage where they are unable to hold a sputum-cup. 
During the winter I burn them twice daily in the heater, in summer in the 
kitchen range after the cook is finished with the fire. Should they not have a 
coal-fire, I allow the bags to remain in a covered slop- jar, in which I keep chloride 
of lime, for twenty-four hours. Take two penny bundles of wood and build a little 
wood-fire, as it is absolutely necessary that these rags should be burned. 

Should any nurse have a better way I would be glad to hear from her through 
our Journal. 

Episcopal Hospital Graduate. 



January 1, 1902. 

Dear Editor: The little green circular came this morning, and being ad- 
dressed to me personally it seemed to individualize my duties to the " official 
organ." It appeared to say " do something." I responded at once by forwarding 
the circular and subscription blank to a nurse in my home town, and I sincerely 
trust she will oblige you with her subscription, if she has not already done 
so. I include a list of addresses of nurses in out-of-the-way places and several 
items of news and practical suggestions, and in this way, dear Editor, I have 
tried to do my duty to the Journal as the little green circular outlined it in my 
mind this morning. If you can think of any other way in which I can serve you, 
I am yours to command. I am very greatly interested in and very proud of the 
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Nursing Journal. I think, too, that its success means a great deal to the 
advancement of our profession. A. B. 0. 

January 2, 1902. 

Dear Editor: Eesponding to the circular just received, and realizing my 
responsibility as a graduate nurse to all that puts the profession on the highest 
possible plane and maintains it there, I wish thus publicly to record my New 
Year's resolution: to do something every day of the year 1902 for The American 
Journal of Nursing. It means three hundred and sixty-five things to be accom- 
plished and recorded. As it is my first attempt by way of resolutions, I am a 
little curious myself as to the outcome. 

I wonder if there are any other graduates who would like to join me in kind 
if not in degree. If a careful record is kept of the acts performed for the support 
of the Journal and a comparison made at the end of the year many valuable 
hints to people " who would like to do something but don't know just how" would 
be obtained. 

Wishing you, dear Editor, a happy and prosperous new year, 

A Graduate Nurse. 



Dear Editor: I have been working for the Journal ever since it came out, 
but the little green circular aroused me to fresh efforts. I have begun by 
sending a copy of the Journal to a large department store in my city, with the 
request that it shall be placed upon the table of the public reading-room. I have 
persuaded a friend that her New- Year's box to a cousin in Canada is incomplete 
without a subscription for the Journal, and I know that the money has been sent 
to the Philadelphia office. The superintendent of this hospital has also sub- 
scribed this year. I have secured an advertisement to run for a year, and I am 
going to write a personal letter to each member of my alumnae, asking her if she 
has subscribed, and if not, why not. I recently gave an address before a woman's 
club on a nursing subject, and a subscription for the Journal was at once sent, 
the numbers to be placed in the reading-room, and last, but not least, I talk, 
talk, talk Journal every day and everywhere. I am a busy woman, carrying 
heavy burdens, but the work I do for the Journal I count always among the 
pleasures of the day. May the little green circular bring you many new friends. 

A Training-School Superintendent. 



New Haven, Conn., January 7, 1902. 
To the Editor of The American Journal of Nursing. 

Dear Editor: Because of an action taken by the ladies of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Training-School for Nurses, requiring that the pupils 
of the school be taught practically the use of the male catheter, Miss Williamson, 
my assistant superintendent, and myself have resigned our positions, the said 
resignations to take effect January 15 and February 1 respectively. The authori- 
ties of the New Haven Hospital, with which the school is connected, do not 
endorse the action of the Training-School Committee and will not allow the 
instruction to be given in the hospital. They have expressed their entire satis- 
faction with the nursing, and their regret that a change has been made necessary, 
but recognize that it is the only consistent course to take. 

Anna D. Schultze, 
Superintendent of Nurses. 
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January 1, 1902. 

Dear Editor: The sensational case of Jane Toppan has emphasized to the 
nursing profession the necessity of the nurse learning to mind her own business 
completely and exclusively. The practice of therapeutics is not in the province 
of a nurse, and she who is thoroughly trained never goes beyond her limits; it 
is the nurse who has spent a few months in the hospital and has picked up in a 
hap-hazard way a few facts regarding medicine that ventures to display her 
knowledge ( 1 ) and advises or prescribes. 

The temptation to prescribe is at times great. The nurse is frequently 
consulted in regard to some slight illness and is considered as a person of no 
ability if she cannot recommend some remedy or method of treatment. 

Then is the time when training, tact, and good-sense are of especial benefit 
to her. She can kindly refer them to their physician and must acknowledge her 
own inability to make a diagnosis or prescribe. The thoroughly trained nurse 
will never make other than legitimate use of her knowledge. 

The charges against Jane Toppan may be unjust, but it is shown that she 
ventured beyond her depth, and the result is appalling ! 

May her mistake be a lesson to all nurses either professional or experienced. 
Let us be careful and faithful in these things which may seem small but are 
really of great importance, and thus prove our loyalty to the physicians for 
whom we work. 

Addee E. Davis. 



Alhambra, Cal. 
Dear Editor: Are there any three-years' course training-schools that will 
give a nurse with an eighteen-months' training from a small hospital an eighteen- 
months' or two-years' course with a diploma? 

E. M. 
[Information is asked for. We know of none. — Ed.] 



[Letters to the Editor must be accompanied by the name in full and address 
of the writer, otherwise such communications cannot be recognized. The name 
need not appear in the Journal unless so desired. — Ed.] 



TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 
GUILD OP ST. BARNABAS. 

The annual report, much delayed by reason of a strike, has been distributed, 
and the names of officers and members of the branches at Sandusky, 0., and 
Norfolk, Va., have been omitted because the list had not been received in time 
to go to the printer with the other matter. The treasurer was also incorrectly 
designated secretary on the fly-leaf. 

Slips will be furnished to the local secretaries for the correction of these 
errors as soon as possible. 

Annie H. B. Howe, 

Secretary-General. 
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